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** Mirabeau stands out as the central figure of the times; the Great- 
est Statesman of France.”’ 


The... 
French Revolution. 


Tested by Mirabeau’s Career. 


Twelwe Lectures on the History of the French Revolution, delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., 


By Dr Hermann E. Von Holst. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the Lowell Institute of Boston, Her- 
mann E. von Holst, Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
gave a summary of his reflections on the causes of the French Revolution, 
as tested by Mirabeau’s career. 


LECTURE HEADINGS. 


I. The Heritage of Louis XIV. and Louis XV 

II. Paris and Versailles. 

III. Mending the Old Garment with New Cloth. 

IV. The Revolution before the Revolution. 

V. —— Family Tragedy of Portentous Historical 

mport. 

VI. The States-General. 

VII. “‘ The Party of One Man.” 

VIII. The sth and 6th of October, 1789, and the Memoir 
of the 15th. 

IX. The Decisive Defeat of November 7th. 

X. Other Defeats and Mischievous Victories. 

XI. Mirabeau and the Court. 

XII. The End. A Unique Tragedy. 


*,* All questions which, for the general public, are perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, are lucidly and graphically discussed. Such a 
mass of information and suggestion is condensed into each of these lec- 
ures that no extracts would adequately represent their character. 
Printed at the Riverside Press, on band-made English paper, uncut 

edges. Two volumes, 12mo; price, 3.50 net. 
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FLYING-FISH 
baa UT where the sky and the sky-blue sea 
(is) Merge in a mist of sheen 
There started a vision of silver things, 
A leap and a quiver, and flash of wings, 
The sky and the sea between. 








Is it of birds from the blue above 
Or fish from the depths that be, 
Or is it the ghosts, 
In silver hosts, 
Of birds that were drowned at sea? 
Mary McNEIz Scott. 








A COMMENT ON SOME RECENT BOOKS 


SalI TING in slippered ease before the fire, in that ripe 
hour when the violence of flame has given place to 
a calm and penetrating glow, one hears the wind 
without as if it were a tumult in some other world. The 
great waves of sound follow each other in swift succession, 
but they break and wreck themselves on a shore so remote 
that one meditates unconcerned in the warmth of the wide- 
throated chimney. The sense of repose and ease within is 
too deep to be disturbed by the roar that fills the wintry 
night without. And yet how fragile are the walls that guard 
our glowing comfort from the storm of the vast world, and 
how small a space of light and heat is ours in the great sweep 
of elemental forces ! 

The policing of the world and the suppression of the cut- 
throat and the savage secure, at times, an order so pervasive 
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and so stable that we forget the possibilities of revolt and 
tragedy which underlie human society in its most serene as 
in its most agitated moments. The elemental forces which 
plant the seeds of tragedy in every human life, play as freely 
and powerfully through society to-day as in those turbulent 
periods when strong natures made laws for themselves and 
gave full vent to individual impulse. Asa rule, these forces 
expend themselves in well-defined and orderly channels; but 
they have lost nothing of their old destructiveness if for any 
reason they leave these channels or overflow their narrow 
courses. Conventions are more rigidly enforced and more 
widely accepted to-day than ever before; but the tide of life 
is as deep and full and swift as of old, and when its current 
is set it sweeps conventions before it as fragile piers are torn 
up and washed out by furious seas. 

In our slippered ease, protected by orderly government, 
by written constitutions, by a police who are always in evi- 
dence, we sometimes forget of what perilous stuff we are 
made, and how inseparable from human life are those ele- 
ments of tragedy which from time to time startle us in our 
repose, and make us aware that the most awful pages of his- 
tory may be rewritten in the record of our own day. It will 
be a dull day if the time ever comes when uncertainty and 
peril are banished from the life of men. When the seas are 
no longer tossed by storms, the joy and the training of eye, 
hand, and heart in seamanship will go out. The antique 
virtues of courage, endurance and high-hearted sacrifice can- 
not perish without the loss of that which makes it worth 
while to live; but these qualities, which give heroic fibre to 
character, cannot be developed if danger and uncertainty are 
to be banished from human experience. A stable world is 
essential to progress, but a world without the element of 
peril would comfort the body and destroy the soul. In some 
form the temper of the adventurer, the explorer, the sailor, 
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and the soldier must be preserved in an orderly and peaceful 
society; that sluggish stability for which business interests 
are always praying would make money abundant, but im- 
poverish the money-getters. There would be nothing worth 
buying in a community in which men were no longer tempt- 
ed and life had no longer that interest which grows out of 
its dramatic possibilities. 

That order ought to grow, and will grow, is the convic- 
tion of all who believe in progress; but society will be pre- 
served from stagnation by the fact that every man who 
comes into the world brings with him all the possibilities 
which the first man brought. For men are born, not made, 
in spite of all our superior mechanism; and although a man 
is born to-day into conditions more favorable to acceptance 
and growth than to rejection and revolt, he must still solve 
his personal problem as in the stormier ages, and make his 
own adjustment to his time. And in the making of that 
adjustment lie all the elements of the human tragedy. The 
policing of the world will grow more complete from age to 
age, but every man born into this established order will 
bring with him the perilous stuff of revolt and revolution. 
Without this background of tragic possibility life would lose 
that perpetual spell which it casts upon the artistic spirit in 
every generation; it would cease to be the drama to which a 
thousand pens have striven to give form, before which a thou- 
sand thousand spectators have sat in a silence more affecting 
than the most rapturous tumult of applause. 

In these “‘piping times of peace’’ perhaps the artist renders 
no greater service to his kind than by keeping the tragic 
background of life in clear view. Men sorely need to be 
reminded of the immeasurable space which surrounds them 
and the bottomless gulfs which open beneath them. In this 
trafficing age, when so many slowly or swiftly coin strength, 
time and joy into money, the constant vision of the human 
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drama, with its deep and fruitful suggestiveness, is a 
necessity, and it can hardly be a matter of coincidence than 
the tragic side of the drama has so strongly appealed to men 
of artistic temper in recent years. Whatever may be said 
about the sanity of view and of art of Flaubert, Zola and De 
Maupassant ; of Ibsen and Maeterlinck ; of George Moore, 
William Sharp and the group of younger writers who, with 
varying degrees of success, are breaking from the beaten 
paths, it is certain that they have laid bare the primitive 
elements in the human problem. The dramas of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck have brought not peace but a sword into recent 
discussion of the province and nature of art; but whatever 
may be our judgment of the truth and quality of these end- 
of-the-century readings and renderings of the great drama, 
there is no question about their departure from the con- 
ventional point of view. They may be partial, even mis- 
leading, in the interpretation of life and its meaning which 
they suggest, but they disturb and agitate us; they make 
us realize how fragile are the structures which so many men 
and women build over the abysses. If they do nothing more 
than irritate us, they render us a service; for irritation is 
better than the repose of unconsciousness ; it brings us back 
to the sense of life ; it makes us aware of the deeper realities. 

Mr. Sharp's “ Vistas *’ seems at first reading a book out of 
another century, so dominant is its tragic note, so remote 
its themes, so elemental its consciousness. It is a book of 
glimpses only; but these glimpses open up the recesses and 
obscurities where destiny is swiftly or slowly shaped. Law- 
making and the police seem very superficial assurances and 
guardians of order in a world in which, beyond their ken 
or reach, such tremendous forces of good and evil are slum- 
bering ; traffic and finance seem matters of secondary interest 
or occupation when such passions are stirring and striving. 
And yet ‘“Vistas"’ is peculiarly a book of our time; it 
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registers the revolt which the man of insight and artistic 
temper always makes when conventions begin to cut to the 
quick, and the air becomes close and heavy. The human 
spirit must have room and sweep; it must feel continually 
the great forces which play through it; it must carry with 
it the continual consciousness of its possibilities of good and 
evil. And the more orderly society becomes the greater will 
be the need of keeping alive the sense of peril and uncértainty 
from forces which may be quiescent but which are never 
dead; of remembering that there must be freedom as well 
as restraint, and that the policeman must represent an order 
which is accepted as well as enforced. 

The dramatists and the novelists continually shatter our 
sense of security by reminding us that if Arthur Dimmes- 
dale is dead, Philip Christian survives; that if Isolde has 
perished, Anna Karenina still lives; that if Francesca da 
Rimini is no longer swept by the relentless blasts, Tess is 
not less tragically borne on to her doom. The common- 
place man sees the commonplace so constantly that he needs 
in every age his kinsman of keener sight and finer spirit to 
remind him that life is not in things; and that neither peace 
for traffic nor order for quietness of mind is its supreme 
end. And, after all, the singing of the open fire is the 
sweeter for the tumult beyond the walls. 

HaMILTON W. Mabie. 








FABLES—I 
| ee was once a man who devoted himself to his 


fellow creatures. Such of them that is, as were in 
need. A lame dog ora deformed child caused him 
to shed tears, and a tramp was as the apple of his eye. He 
never forgot to put ashes on the sidewalk in winter, or to 
carry flowers to the hospitals in summer. He gave his 
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employés good wages, good advice, and many holidays. He 
paid his taxes honestly and his dues promptly. He subscribed 
to all charities and visited slums on Saturday nights. And 
everywhere he spent freely of his money, his time, and his 
kind words. 

And in all this there was no thing he neglected except 
one—his wife. 

After a few years she began to notice this, and she said: 
** My husband is what is called a Humanitarian, and is con- 
cerned only with the sick or the sorry. I must endeavor 
to become either the one or the other.” 

And so, finding herself in invincible health, she eloped 


with another man. 
II. 


a me HERE was once a little Worm, of the human species 

I. } called domestic and inferior, but of a very gentle 

disposition and a pretty delicate color. 

And as this little Worm was creeping along quite happily 
—for it was young and light of heart—it attracted the atten- 
tion of another of the human species called masculine and 
superior. 

And the superior said to the inferior; ‘You dear thing. 
Won't you come with me and be my precious angel ?”’ 

And the inferior listened with both her two ears and 
opened both her soft eyes and her round pink mouth and 
said; “Yes.” And so it happened. 

For a whole month the inferior was an angel, and then she 
began to fall down and down to the estate of Worm again. 

And then the superior—who had been rising and rising to 
the estate of tyrant—began to tread upon her; first in his 
stocking feet, then in his carpet slippers, and finally in his 
hobnailed boots. 

And this lasted for years and years. So long that the 
tyrant himself got tired of it except as a habit. 
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And then one day—when the tyrant was doing a little 
regular treading just to keep his foot in—the Worm turned. 
And there lay the tyrant dead. 

The doctor said it was shock; the moralist said it was 
revolution; the sociologist pronounced it evolution—but 
the worm lay in a corner and cried as if her heart would 


break. 
Dorotruea Lummis. 








LITTLE LYRICS OF JOY—II 


HOU art the pride and passion 
| Of the garden where God said, 
** Let us make man.” To fashion 
The beauty of thy head, 


The iron zons waited 
And died along the hill, 
Nor saw the uncreated 
Dream of the urging will. 


A thousand summers wandered 

Alone beside the sea, 

And guessed not, though they pondered, 
What his design might be. 


But here in the sun’s last hour, 
(So fair and dear thou art!) 
He shuts in my hand his flower, 
His secret in my heart. 
Buiss CARMAN. 








A WOMAN’S LIFE 


E IS dead!” 
‘Oh! Miss *Lizbeth! and you alone with him?” 


“© Yes, I was alone with him.” 
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She said this in a manner which seemed to imply that there 
was nothing strange in the fact that she was alone with him. 
She was always alone with him, was she not? Was it nec- 
essary that she open the doors and call them all in because 
he was dying? 

They passed from the narrow hall into the front room 
with its green-paper window shades, its worn carpet and 
meagre furniture. His bed had been moved down from the 
floor above when his last illness had seized him, and here 
it had remained, a black walnut bedstead, with towering 
head-board, which shut out the light from one of the two 
windows in the room. This bedstead had been one of his 
few, his very few, extravagances in years gone by, and in its 
dark shadow he lay now rigid. He had been a stern, griz- 
zled man in life, but the sternness then had been as very soft- 
ness compared with the hard, cold outline of the face now 
upon the pillow in the green light of the lowered window- 
shade. 

They moved about the room on tip-toe, speaking in the 
hissing whispers considered appropriate by them in the pres- 
ence of death. 

** When did it happen?”’ some one asked. 

“ Half-hour ago.”* 

** Had n't I better call the doctor or the minister ?"’ 

**T don’t see what good they’d be.” 

Another woman crept in silently, a shawl huddled about 
her head. 

‘*T jest heard,’ she whispered. 

They waited in silence for her to go on. She was the 
woman of the village who always officiated at the “laying 
out”’ of their dead. The reason for this no one had ever 
sought. Possibly the right was hers because she so enjoyed 
the gruesome privilege. At least she clung to it tenaciously. 

**Now, Miss "Lizbeth, you jest go upstairs and I‘ll tend 
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to things,”’ she said, while the other women awaited her 
commands, half resenting her cool assumption of control, 
but with a full consciousness of her capability in “tending ”’ 
to such “ things.” 

The bare little church, with its white walls and staring 
windows; its stiff pine pulpit painted a dingy yellow, with 
the minister’s green upholstered chair behind it, was well- 
filled the day of the funeral. A ‘“‘burying’’ was not a 
thing to miss without grave cause. There were old men 
and old women in the congregation who had not missed a 
funeral within ten miles of them for fifty years. They sat 
solemnly waiting for the minister to begin the services, tak- 
ing close notice of the coffin and calculating its cost. Not 
a difficult problem for them with their long experience. 
They also noted closely the appearance of the one mourner 
who sat directly in front of the pulpit, alone save for the 
presence in her pew of the woman who had come to her 
huddled under a shawl. This strange woman always sat 
with the mourners as though she felt a claim upon the bodies 
of the dead until their final surrender to mother earth. But 
the dead man’s daughter sat away from her companion quite 
at the farthest end of the seat, as if she would be as much 
apart from them all in her present loneliness as she had been 
before. It was fifteen years since she had sat with them in 
the church, and they looked at her now with curiosity. A 
slight little woman, with tired eyes and dull brown hair 
streaked with grey! 

The minister arose and folded upon the open Bible his 
lean hands with their great veins and yellow joints. He 
prayed long and laboriously, his voice rising from a doleful 
sing-song drawl into a shout and then sinking into a whisper. 
They wagged their heads knowingly in the pews and whis- 
pered to one another that it was a “ pow’ful effort.” To- 
ward the close of his prayer many eyes were turned 
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expectantly toward the woman who sat alone. The minister 
was calling loudly for ‘‘the lost sheep who is not with us 
safe in the shelta’ of Zion's walls. Oh Lord!” he wailed, 
“make yo’h wah'nin’ plain to her onseein’ eyes that she 
may seek safety from the wrath to come."’ If the woman 
heard or understood his words no acknowledgment of that 
fact touched her thin face. She sat with folded hands, her 
eyes upon the narrow front of the box-like pulpit. Then 
the minister began his sermon. From the earliest dawn of 
the dead man’s life, through his childhood, youth and man- 
hood unto the last moment of his old age the speaker 
journeyed, going unctuously over the dreary details of the 
meagre, common history. They all knew it well enough, 
but they listened greedily, jealously fearful that the speaker 
might overlook a single incident in the man’s dull story. 
When he had exhausted every period of his subject's life the 
minister began the apotheosis of the man. His goodness, 
his charity, his uprightness and above all his “tireless labors 
in the vineyard of the Lord’ were dwelt upon. He had in 
truth been cruel and hard and mean. They all knew this, 
but he had lived and died ‘‘a member in good standing,” 
and any other treatment of his character by the preacher 
would have been a scandalous thing, unheard of and not to 
be forgiven. At the close of his discourse the minister 
turned his colorless eyes upon the woman who sat apart. 
‘*There was,” he said, his voice falling into a slow and 
solemn drawl, ‘‘there was one cross which our Lord and 
Master seen fit to bind upon the shoulders of the brother 
who has jest gone befo’ us into the glory of the Heavenly 
Kingdum. A cross hard to bear, a cross whose liftin’ he 
had wrestled for with the Lord Jesus often and mightily in 
prayer. But which Divine Providence seen fit to allow to 
remain upon the shoulders of his faithful son. It was, my 
brothers and sisters, the refusal of the only one of his kin to 
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accept the Lord, to wash herself in the blood of the Lamb, 
to join with those who journey onward safe in the arms of 
Jesus into the glory of everlastin’ life.*’ His voice had 
risen into a shout. ‘‘ The night is comin’, the day is almost 
done. Oh! let us pray for them who falters and will not 
turn from the wrath of God befo’h it is too late.” His voice 
sank suddenly into a whisper, and the words “too late” 
went hissing out over the heads of the people who sat with 
craning necks and knowing faces cruelly turned toward the 
woman, whose eyes for a single instant had not left the front 
of the dingy yellow pulpit. 

The hearse, with the one closed carriage of which the 
village boasted, moved slowly away from the church along 
the muddy road, followed by a straggling line of wagons. 
The majority of the people lingered about the church door 
watching the woman who sat stiffly erect in the carriage, the 
minister facing her, at her side the woman who seemed to 
have so strange a love for the dead. This woman sat with 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes as if she must needs 
make amends for the other's stony composure. 

The road, after leaving the village in the bottom lands 
along the river, wound up the side of the bluff upon which 
the burying ground was situated. It was an autumn day, 
and the golden haze of that most glorious of seasons in the 
Missouri valley bathed the wide stretch of country upon 
which the cemetery looked down. A sky of marvelous 
blue spread its canopy above them, while the bright glow of 
the western sun brought out in pitiless detail the dreary little 
home of the dead with its crude tiptilted monuments and 
scattered, sunken graves, its rays enfolding with no mellow- 
ing touch the group of sallow-faced men and women in rusty 
and shapeless garb who clustered about the newly made 
grave. They lifted their voices and sang quaveringly amid 
the strangely death-like stillness of the declining day. It 
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was a dismal tune in plaintive minors, and as they dragged 
it out in unmusical and uncertain tones it seemed a fitting 
symbol of their narrow, unlovely lives. When the last clod 
of reddish clay had fallen upon the oblong mound they 
turned and walked away to leave their dead unnoticed until 
another of the living should pass from the grimness of life 
into the—to them—greater grimness of death. 

As the procession crawled along the heavy road toward 
the cluster of houses upon the river's bank the minister, his 
great hands resting upon his knees, his pale eyes blinking 
solemnly, began : 

‘* E’eliz’beth, you are left alone now.’ She nodded her 
head in affirmation. ‘You haven't much of this world’s 
goods.”” “Ive kept two of us from starvin’ for five years. 
I reckon I can keep myself,” she replied stiffly. 

“‘Yo’h father was well fixed once, but the Lord seen fit 
to deprive him of his earthly treasures that he might lay 
more store by them gifts which is above earthly price.” 

** He was a graspin’ man and over-reached himself.” 

The woman beside her sniffed reproachfully and glanced 
at the minister with sorrowful air. The man stirred un- 
easily and lifted a hand in expostulation. 

“A daughter shouldn't jedge. If you was enlightened 
by the spirit you wouldn't be so lackin’ in Christian 
charity.” 

She had endured much that long afternoon, and she raised 
her eyes now defiantly. 

“I’ve done my duty by him—I've done my duty for 
twenty years without complainin’ ”’ 

“The pride of the onregenerate must be humbled,” re- 
turned the minister. 

She vouchsafed no reply, and they went on in silence, the 
setting sun touching with softened light her worn face and 
tired eyes. 
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The sun was low in the western sky when the two women 
reached the small house, once white but now a dirty grey, 
with great yellow streaks following the lines of the over- 
lapping clapboards. The black waters of the swiftly flow- 
ing river were flecked with red and gold under the level rays 
of the sun, the rounded hills on the other side of the stream 
were softly blue, toward the east a white fog was rising. A 
flock of wild geese high in the grey-blue sky was flying 
swiftly southward, spread out in a great straggling V. The 
mournful cry of their leader reached the two women faintly, 
the flight of the wild geese was an unfailing sign of approach- 
ing winter, and they watched the black lines of the flying 
fowls until they vanished in the southern sky, their weird 
cry growing fainter and sadder and finally dying away, 
leaving the swish of the river against its muddy bank the 
only sound which troubled the quiet of the autumn twilight. 
Two women with hushed voices and funereal faces waited 
inside the dingy front room of the house. 

** It was a right smart gathering,” said one of them. 

“<T never see a finer,” said the other. 

‘* And the minister was mighty pow ‘ful,” ventured the 
third in mournful tone. 

They looked at the dead man’s daughter expectantly. 
Common decency surely required some expression of grati- 
fied approval of the congregation and the sermon. But she 
was folding her shawl carefully, laying it upon the bed 
alongside her rusty bonnet. She seemed not to have heard 
their voices. Then she sat stiffly by the window looking 
out at the mud-clogged road. 

“*I hope you feel reconciled, Miss ‘Lizbeth,”’ one of the 
women began. 

“T reckon Iam. He’s been awful hard to take care of,” 
she replied with her hard honesty. She turned her eyes 
away from the window and looked wearily at her visitors. 
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“It’s supper time. There ain’t any use of your stayin’ 
with me.” 

The three women arose, angry at their dismissal. 

**I lowed you’d want some one to stay with you the 
first night,” said one of them with a lugubrious sniff. 

“TI*ve got all the nights of my life to stay alone in. I 
*bout as well begin now.”’ 

She watched them as they went away through the deepen- 
ing gloom, their heads together nodding wisely. They 
were talking about her, of course. She knew well enough 
what they said. She knew how hard and strange and un- 
feeling they were calling her. And as she sat alone by the 
window she wondered whether she was all these. The bed 
in its dark corner brought to her mind the picture of the 
man who had first quit it for his narrow bed upon the hill- 
side. She fancied that she saw his hard, thin, yellow face 
upon the pillow now; that she heard his querulous voice 
demanding her attention, upbraiding her for some fancied 
forgetfulness, fiercely denouncing her for her lack of “ re- 
ligion."” How hard he had been! As the woman's 
thoughts traveled back along the years she could not recall 
one kind word, one touch of thankfulness for her unremit- 
ting care, for her absolute immolation of life, hope, love 
upon the altar of “duty.” Twenty years! what a long 
time it seemed ! 

She passed into the back room and pressed close to the 
little square looking-glass which hung against its wall. The 
daylight was well-nigh gone, but she could yet discern the 
reflection of her face against the background of gray twi- 
light. How old she looked. How sallow she had grown. 
There were great lines about her mouth and deep furrows 
between her eyes. And her hair—how dingy it was with 
its streaks of yellowish gray. Twenty years ago she had 
been proud of her hair. It had been bright and soft. She 
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was twenty years old then, and there were roses in her 
cheeks, and her eyes, so pale and tired now, had been blue 
and fresh then. She wondered if she had wept their color 
and their brightness away. Perhaps that was the reason no 
tears were left for her father. She had shed them all long 
ago for the man whom she had loved and given up. 

She did not return to the front room where the great bed 
loomed so wierdly in the gloom, but sat by the one window 
in the little back room, half kitchen, half dining room, look- 
ing out upon the river growing blacker and colder in the 
falling night as it flowed from out of the west where a rapidly 
diminishing dull, red streak marked the track of the vanished 
sun. 

Twenty years since her mother died and her sister, selfish 
in her new life as a wife, had said that "Lizbeth’s duty lay in 
their father’s house. He might marry again or die in a few 
years. Surely it was not so hard for a young girl to wait. 
So she had waited, her lover fretting as lovers will, until one 
day she had awakened to the fact that a man’s patience is 
not likea woman's. There had been one awful night which 
she remembered after all these years with a shudder. A 
night when, for the first and only time in her hard life, she 
had turned hotly upon the stern old man and told him of 
her love and of her wrecked girlhood, praying wildly for 
some help, for some sympathy. She caught her breath 
sharply now as she recalled her father’s bitter words. That 
same night her lover left. Fifteen years had come and gone 
since then. The great world had taken him, and whether 
he lived or had been claimed again by mother earth the 
woman who sat and dreamed of the past alone in the dusk 
knew naught of him. She had practised a woman's faith- 
fulness; she had reaped a woman's hard reward. After- 
wards her sister died and left to her care a blue-eyed babe. 
How she had poured out upon that baby boy the pent up 
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mother-love within her. But the gods in their wisdom had 
taken him too. In this still night as she lived over again 
the years which were gone, she seemed to feel the clasp of 
those baby arms about her neck and to hear the crooning of 
that soft baby voice. 

And then came the long years of her father’stillness when 
she knew no moment of rest or peace. It had been a long 
struggle between a loveless woman on one side and gaunt 
starvation upon the other without one word of gratitude to 
strengthen her. And they called her hard because she could 
not weep! She looked at her hands, holding them up close 
to her face. How misshapen and ugly from toil they were. 

It was quite dark now and the river murmured strangely 
under the wind which was creeping down from the north. 
Her hands fell back into her lap and two great tears coursed 
slowly down her worn face—not for the man who lay under 
the stars in the little cemetery on the hill, but for her own 
vanished youth and love and hope. 

ANTHONY LELAND. 








NOTES 


@ This is the age of esoteric magazines, published for the 
few, ‘The Remnant,”’ as John Eglinton calls them in 
that little book that comes from Whaley, in Dublin. 

The conservative man thinks these periodicals the apothe- 
osis of foolishness, and the fulcrum of the logroller. 

Dear conservative! The gods give him joy. Some of the 
test of us enjoy them. 

Paris has long witnessed the triumph of the apparently 
unread. Apparently only, for the illuminate read. There 
is La Plume, vigorous and incorporated, L’ Ermitage, Le 
Mercure de France, La Revue Blanche. ‘There was, per- 
haps is now, a Revue Jeune. Perhaps most wonderful, 
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there are in Paris enough people who love legends and fairy 
tales to support Le Livre des Legendes, edited by Jacques 
des Gachons, a charming poet, and filled with dainty flower- 
sprinkled picturings by his brother Andhré. 

At Brussels thrives La Yeune Belgique, and at Ghent ap- 
pears a curious brochure on folk lore called Wallonia, read 
so far as I know by one person only in this country, Prof. 
Child, of Harvard. 

Holland possesses Der Nu van Strak, and Germany, 
characteristically, has an annual, the new Musen-Almanach. 

In England, not to speak of Hobby-Horses and Yellow 
Books, there is at Birmingham The Quest; at Oxford the 
suppressed Chameleon, organ of Oscar, /e bourgeois malgré 
lui, as Whistler calls him; while at Edinburgh some of the 
younger Scots are to start The New Evergreen. 

Here we commence only. Mr. Mosher, of Portland, 
knowing the eagerness of the public to glut its maw with 
periodicals, and its conscientious aversion to the classics, has 
decided to trick it into reading the good things of literature. 
The little Bibelot is to give us monthly reprints from rare 
editions. Already I have seen some Blake poems, some of 
John Payne’s translations of Villon, and the promise of much 
in coming numbers. 


© In Mr. Jerome's generally tiresome periodical, To-Day, 
there was one paragraph which is full of interest. It refers 
to Mr. F. T. Neeley, Publisher, of Chicago, and author of 
the unheard of volume “ Foreign Authors, and How They 
Received Me.” ‘* Mr. Neeley,” says the paper, had ‘had 
the honor of publishing a great curiosity—a book written in 
a state of unconsciousness by Mr. Walter Besant, called as 
far as I remember, for I bought it on my American tour, 
the *Chaplain’s’ something or other. I say written in a 
state of unconsciousness, partly because Mr. Besant had not 
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the slightest knowledge of it until his attention was drawn 
to it, and partly because it does not exhibit a single charac- 
teristic of our great novelist’s writing; in other words, it was 
a new form of literary theft—that of stealing the novelist 
himself as a label for somebody else’s writing. I was pointed 
out Mr. Neely at one of the evening receptions given by 
Mrs. Frank Leslie in her New York flat—receptions catholic 
enough to include a bookseller like myself. Mr. Neely is 
the most accomplished amateur whistler in the United 
States, and the name under which he trades is F. Tennyson 
Neely.” 


Ever since I came under the spell of Mr. Albert Cheva- 
lier and his cockney songs the sound of the dialect has been 
music in my ears. So for me the great merit of Mr. Henry 
Nevinson’s ‘‘Slum Stories of London” is that he gives me 
a book-full of it. I fear Mr. Nevinson in his wish not to be 
unpleasant is a bit sentimental. He is not so true to life as 
Mr. George Gissing, and neither so artistic nor so brutal as 
Mr. Arthur Morrison. Yet the stories are good to read. 


THE PASTEL. 


It is a little piece of prose 

In form and style excelling; 

But what it means no man knows, 
It is, indeed, pastelling. 


4 There was once a marvelous time when all men of letters 
wrote not only their own language, but Latin also. I be- 
lieve men of letters still know Latin, but they write only 
English. This is unfortunate, even though it be good 
English. For young men possessing a style are myriad 
now-a-days, and the mere fact of writing English is no 
longer a distinction. A return to bilingual days is inevitable. 
But the escape is not to be to the classics. 
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When Mr. Swinburne fills half his latest volume with 
essays written in French (The Academy says in better style 
than the English half), and when Mr. George Moore prints 
in the Pall Mall Budget a love song in the same foreign 
tongue, one cannot doubt that our gifted minor poets, nov- 
elists, and critics, will soon follow their example. I have 
long realized that for the modern young man reading works 
written in the French language was the one essential prepa- 
ration for writing English books. Why may we not see a 
reversal of this proposition ? 

The gain from having all our books written in a foreign 
language may not be manifest. At least, however, if the 
public can be kept in a proper state of illiteracy we may 
anticipate that the translator, now a much down-trodden 
creature, will wax fat and merry. This is presumably the 
main advantage. 


@ Mr. Eugene Field once in London took Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward in to dinner. Mrs. Ward was monumental and im- 
passive, and several courses passed in a decent and orderly 
silence. Finally, she turned to Mr. Field and said— 

* Tell us of Chicago, of your habits and customs. I have 
never known anyone who lived there.” 

And Mr. Field replied, beginning thus, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
Ward, when I was caught, I was living in a tree.” 


@ With a certain reminiscent interest I see the first issue of 
“CHIPS, from Literary Workshops,” a five cent monthly 
with deckled edges, cover in red and black, etc., etc. It will 
doubtless be a most admirable publication, but is it not some- 
what superfluous to announce in No. 1, Vol. I, that “ Back 
numbers cannot be supplied, and all subscriptions must com- 
mence with the current issue *’? 


@ The London Daily Chronicle has lately had the finest ex- 
amples of newspaper illustration I have ever seen. In the 
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series of articles on ** New London,” for the first time a 
newspaper has attempted to give satisfactory reproductions 
of black and white work by men of fame and acknowledged 
merit. Such names as Sir Edward Burne-Jones, James Mc- 
Neil Whistler, Walter Crane, Joseph Pennell, and Alfred 
Parsons, seem almost preposterous in a daily newspaper. 
Nor am I much less surprised to see the names of L. Raven 
Hill, Herbert Railton, Maurice Greiffenhagen, Fred Pegram, 
Miss Woodward, and Phil May. 

The Daily Chronicle's achievement is far too brilliant for a 
hope of anything equalling it. But it does seem that our 
great newspapers might do something to improve the quality 
of their so-called illustrations. Theoretically I believe in 
the illustrated daily, but practically the pictures in our news- 
papers make it impossible to read with any equanimity. 
What with faulty drawings by unthinking and uneducated 
men, abominable reproductions which take away whatever 
merit the original drawings ever had, and careless. work on 
the part of the printer, “illustrated journalism,” so far as 
the dailies are concerned, is become a very horror. 
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